68                              Popular liberty.                   [A.D.1708.
Upon his arrival in London in May, he surprised me one morning with a visit at my lodgings in Half-Moon-street1, was quite satisfied with my explanation, and was in the kindest and most agreeable frame of mind. As he had objected to a part of one of his letters being published, I thought it right to take this opportunity of asking him explicitly whether it would be improper to publish his letters after his death. His answer was,' Nay, Sir, when I am dead, you may do as you will2.'
He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of popular liberty3. ' They make a rout about universal liberty, without considering that all that is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoyed by individuals, is private liberty. Political liberty is good only so far as it produces private liberty. Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the press, which you know is a constant topick". Suppose you and I and two
1  Boswell, writing to Temple on May 14 of this year, says:—' I am really ^hz great man now.    I have had David Hume in the forenoon, and Mr. Johnson in the afternoon of the same day, visiting me.   Sir). Pringle and Dr. Franklin dined with me to-day; and Mr. Johnson and General Oglethorpe one day, Mr. Garrick alone another, and David Hume and some more literati another, dine with me next week.   I give admirable dinners and good claret; and the moment I go abroad again, which will be in a day or two, I set up my chariot.   This is enjoying the fruit of my labours, and appearing like the friend of Paoli." Letters of Boswell, p. 151.
2  Set post, April 12, 1778, and May 8, 1781.
3  The talk arose no doubt from the general election that had just been held amid all the excitement about Wilkes.   Dr. Franklin (Memoirs, iii. 307), in a letter dated April 16, 1768, describes the riots in London.   He had seen ' the mobt requiring gentlemen and ladies of all ranks as they passed in their carriages, to shout for Wilkes and liberty, marking the same words on all their coaches with chalk, and No. 45 on every door.    I went last week to Winchester, and observed that for fifteen miles out of town there was scarce a door or window shutter next the road unmarked; and this continued here and there quite to Winchester.'
4  In his Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, he thus writes :— ' Jf I might presume to advise them [the Ministers] upon this great affair, I should dissuade them from any direct attempt upon the lib-hundredRepublic of Genoa. In the greut rising under IMnli. the Corsicans would have achieved their independent'e, hud u ceded the island to the crown of France, under the thinnest disguise. It iri reviewed in ih»* Gent. Maif. for 1767, p. 361.
